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A seat facing the future... 


No trailing sparks, not a snort or a shriek as the 6.35 pulls out 

from Platform 3. The steam dragon has its rivals now in 

the shape of the gas-turbine and the diesel. In years to come... . 

Who can say? In the future your seat may be facing an 

engine capable of hauling a 600-ton load from London to Plymouth, 

in dead silence, on an egg-cupful of fuel. Your very small talk may be 
of relative thermal efficiencies . . . 

And if you get there on time, in a third of the time, without hitch in your plans 
or smut on your collar, will you sigh for the lost romance of steam 

as you beckon your helicopticab ?) Or thank Progress 

for progressing, and TI for the very practical help which thev 


habitually lend to the turning of dreams into reality? 


@ Tl's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD* 


*Precision tubes—tubular components—wrought aluminium — bicycles—electrical equipment 
and appliances—high pressure cylinders—mechanical landling—metal sections—bus body 


skeletons—gland packings—tubular furniture—paints—road signs. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 





Colour Prints 


of London Transport Posters 





*‘ Wedding ’, a poster designed in 1938 
by Betty Swanwick 


‘Country Houses’, a poster designed in 1951 
by Clive Gardiner 


HESE are two of the series of 41 full colour prints of London 
} oma posters, which includes the work of Edward Bawden, 
A.R.A., Ivon Hitchens, Clifford and Rosemary Ellis and John Minton, 
among many others. The average size of the prints is 6°x5’. They 
can be obtained, price ls. each (postage 3d.), from the Publicity Officer, 
London Transport, 55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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But gentlemen... 





what are you going @ 
to print on? 





Every day, absolutely splendid conferences weigh the dynamism of layout, 


the mood of typography, the impact of copy. The outcome, unless it is a 
freak, will be something printed on paper. Yet the paper to be used for a booklet or 
brochure frequently gets very off-hand consideration. Do call in Spicers paper 
consultant early. Paper can set terrible technical traps. He will help 
you to avoid them. Each type of paper has its own character, contributing as surely as 
typography or layout to the mood of a project. Spicers paper consultant can help 
you find the paper most brilliantly apt. You will find his knowledge wide and 
practical, offered freely by an active mind. Many artists, art directors and 
advertising managers draw on it as a matter of routine. 


speak to yaw 





Telephone: Central 4211 + 19 New Bridge St., London, EC4 
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plastics before apoplexy 


When the production boys’ pother 

Raises directorial choler 

And deliveries get right out of hand, 

Save empurpling veins — 

Give EKCC the reins, 

Get your plastic requirements as planned! 


For ‘soft’ bottle creations 

In cute combinations, 

Ordered from stock or to size, 

For parts or components — 

Knock out your opponents 

With plastics produced by the wise! 


For EKCO know how; 

They should do by now 

They mould for the best in the land! 
Radio, motor cars, deep ’frigerators, 
Telephones, food mixers, washing gyrators 
Whatever’s required comes to hand. 


Tooling or moulding, 

Your problem’s unfolding 

So soon as our ‘gen’ men get cracking. 
Write us or ’phone us, 

We'll give you a ‘bonus’ 

In service — for ours takes some whacking! 


EKGO 


MEMBERS OF THE 





BRITISH PLASTICS FEDERATION 
Send for illustrated brochure ‘PLASTICS for INDUSTRY’ 
E. K. COLE LTD SOUTHEND-ON-SEA ESSEX 








Fact Finding 


is that part of advertising practice which 
saves a lot of money. E.W.G. operate a 
simple, inexpensive and uncannily accurate 
system of market assessment which has a 
number of advantages over the normal 
research service—for instance it is quicker. 
But most important of all it produces results which 
cannot be disputed. It is just as applicable to 
technical products as to the consumer 
market. 


We shall be happy to tell you more about it. 





E WALTER GEORGE LTD Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
25 LOWER BELGRAVE STREET - LONDON - S:-W:1 
SLOANE 0474 


E.W.G. HAVE BEEN SERVING A GROWING CLIENTELE FOR 26 YEARS 
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Design 


Coronation 


WE ARE RECOUNTING in this issue the Council’s modest but loyal con- 
tribution to this month’s great occasion: the work of the Coronation 
Souvenirs Committee. Souvenirs of a coronation are in themselves 
often trifles, but they go all over the world and are kept by people 
through several generations, sometimes as the only physical reminder 
of that day in the life of the nation. It is right, then, that they should 
be good and the Council is proud of the task that was allotted to it - 
proud, too, of the interest taken by HRH The Duke of Edinburgh, 
who visited the souvenirs exhibitions on two occasions. 

Let us face the fact that a great many poorly designed souvenirs 
have been made and not submitted to the Committee. Nor was the 
standard of all those submitted as high as the Committee would have 
wished. But the Council can claim a success in that it stimulated 
some manufacturers to make considerable efforts. It spotlighted the 
best that was available and brought profit to the makers of approved 
designs. There are now in the shops many more souvenirs that are 
worthy of the occasion than the ordinary products of the trade or the 
experience of recent Coronations would have led us to expect: and 
these better souvenirs have brought unexpectedly large orders, as 
letters from manufacturers quoted on a later page bear witness. 

The moral of this double success will bear emphasis. The subject 
may be trifling, though the occasion is a great one. The trade and 
public may have been more willing on such an occasion to lend an ear 
to instruction than normally, but with all allowances made it has 
been a justification for the principle of selection which is the Council’s 
method. The ground already gained must not be lost again and the 
Council is planning what should follow. 

First, to continue its association with souvenirs, discussions have 
been opened with the Fancy Goods Association, whose support the 
Coronation Souvenirs Committee wishes to acknowledge. The 
Council hopes to maintain a section of ‘Design Review’ for souvenirs, 
but devoting it particularly to holiday souvenirs - mementos of 
British resorts for visitors from home and abroad. 

But the Souvenirs Committee’s successful trade promotion of 
selected designs has wider implications than the limits of one trade. 
We have long suspected that designs selected on merit could be best- 
sellers if they were understandingly presented in a context where the 
finest designs from several trades could enhance each other’s attrac- 
tion. Has not the time come to establish a permanent, selective exhi- 
bition of industrial design, like that in the Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago or the Permanente in Copenhagen ? 








CORONATION 


SOUVENIRS 


HRH The Duke of Edinburgh at the Tea Centre exhibition. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE REQUESTED the Council of Indus- 
trial Design to take action to influence the design of 
souvenirs of the Coronation. This was to be the coun- 
terpart of the relaxation by HM The Queen of the 
rules governing the use of royal emblems, allowing 
them to be used on souvenirs of the Coronation sold 
during 1953. The Council decided that the most 
appropriate action would be to make a selection of 
souvenirs from those voluntarily submitted by manu- 
facturers. This had been the method employed on 
previous occasions, especially for the Festival of 
Britain, and was a technique already in existence for 
‘Design Review’, the Council’s photographic index of 
well-designed products. 

Two principles are most important in the selection 
of souvenirs or any manufactured articles. The first is 
that submissions from manufacturers should be 
voluntary. Suggestions were made on more than one 
occasion by other authorities that some degree of 
compulsion should be laid upon manufacturers to 
submit their souvenirs for the Council’s approval. 
These were declined by the Council, which prefers to 
work by persuasion and example rather than by com- 
pulsion. Some embarrassment was caused by rumours 
of compulsory powers getting around, which had to 
te contradicted. 

The other principle is that selection must work to 
a standard of design, without imposing the personal 





taste of individuals or that of an artistic clique. Selec- 
tion must be catholic in taste, but strict in those rules 
of artistic composition that apply to any style or age, 
though they are so hard to define. 

With instructions on these lines, the Council ap- 
pointed a Coronation Souvenirs Committee consisting 
of Council members and senior staff, with some others 
from outside the Council. Miss Audrey Withers, 
Editor of VOGUE, became Chairman. (The full mem- 
bership is given opposite.) The Committee met first on 
May 29, 1952 and held 20 meetings up to February 
26, 1953, when it was disbanded. The few subsequent 
submissions were dealt with by an internal committee 
of the Council’s staff. The Coronation Souvenirs 
Committee saw 2,837 souvenirs from 367 manu- 
facturers, of which it approved 1,087. Among those 
approved, 71 were considered of special merit in their 
design and their appropriateness to the occasion, and 
were marked ‘highly commended’ on the certificates 
of approval (see pages 9-15). Certificates of simple 
approval were awarded for the others, with permis- 
sion to quote the Council’s approval in trade pro- 
motion. 

When the Committee began work a year ago, it was 
difficult to see how it could have a real impact upon 
the design of souvenirs. What incentive could there 
be for manufacturers to submit their designs ? There 
was to be no great national exhibition, like those of the 
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stival of Britain, in which manufacturers would 

int to be represented and to which the Committee’s 

proval was the only means of access. The Com- 

ittee’s solution to this problem was probably the 

ost significant result of its work, in the contribution 

nade to the development of the Council’s technique 
©: promoting “by all practicable means the improve- 
ent of design in the products of British industry”. 
It was decided to hold a continuous trade exhibition 
ot open to the public) at the Council’s offices from 
vember I1, 1952 to January 23, 1953, which was 
judged to be the period during which trade buyers 
would be placing their orders for souvenirs for sale in 
the shops at home and overseas during Coronation 
year. All souvenirs approved by the Committee would 
be on show; new ones being added to the exhibition 
after each meeting of the Committee. The Council 
publicised this exhibition widely amongst the trade 
and to other buyers of souvenirs in quantity, such as 
local education authorities and colonial governments. 
This took the form of typewritten lists giving the 
names of manufacturers whose souvenirs had been 
approved. During the two and a half months of the 
exhibition’s run, well over one thousand people 
visited it including, amongst the overseas represen- 
tatives, buyers from Macy’s of New York and Eaton’s 
of Toronto. On a later page we report the opinions of 
manufacturers on the commercial advantages of this 
exhibition. HRH The Duke of Edinburgh paid an 
informal visit and requested that he should be kept 
informed of all the souvenirs approved. 
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Selecting for the trade 


The success of the Committee’s work lay in com- 
bining two things that the cynics dismiss as incom- 
patible: artistic integrity and trade promotion. Of 
course, there were special circumstances in this case: 
Coronation souvenirs are a subject in which everybody 
wants to do the right thing out of respect to the 
Queen and the Committee was able to extend this idea 
of respect due to good manners in the use of royal 
emblems to artistic propriety in the goods displaying 
them. An additional help was that Coronation 
souvenirs create wide popular interest and that, for 
such a special event, the period for trade buying was 
easy to forecast and provide for. But all trades have 
their special circumstances and there is no reason to 
suppose that all would be adverse. The Souvenirs 
Committee has proved that there can be commercial 
sense in good design and that the Council can assist 
by helping to promote commercially the goods 
selected on design merit. 
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CORONATION SOUVENIRS COMMITTEE 
Miss AUDREY WITHERS, OBE (Editor of VOGUE) Chairman 

F. J. STRATTON, CBE, LYNTON LAMB, FSIA, THE LADY SEMPILL, ARCA 

PROFESSOR R. W. BAKER, ARCA, SIR ERNEST GOODALE, CBE, M¢ 

R. V. BLott, Miss BARBARA JONES, ARCA, MSIA 
GORDON RUSSELL, CBE, MC, RDI, Director, Council of Industrial Design 
ALISTER MAYNARD, MBE, Chief Officer, Scottish Committee, Council of 
Industrial Design 
M. HARTLAND THOMAS, OBE, MA, FRIBA, MSIA, Chief Industrial Officer, 
Council of Industrial Design 

J. M. Benoy, CBE, Industrial Office, Council of Industrial Design 

A. GARDNER-MEDWIN, Industrial Office, Council of Industrial Design, 
Secretary 


OBSERVERS 
R. Hit, Board of Trade, J. C. GRaNt, Home Office 


TECHNICAL ASSESSORS 
W. W. Power, British Jewellers’ Association 
Dr. W. E. pe B. DiaMonp, British Plastics Federation 
BERNARD UPTON, British Federation of Master Printers 
WYNDHAM GOODDEN, OBE, British Rayon & Synthetic Fibres Federation 
DONALD TOMLINSON, Cotton Board 
J. Hunt, Fancy Goods Association 
F. H. SCHOOLING, Fountain Pen Makers’ Association 
J. W. Cuance, Glass Manufacturers’ Federation 
S. NORMAN SALMON, Greeting Card & Calendar Association 
N. A. THOMPSON, International Wool Secretariat 
Muss S. WHITFIELD, Jrish Linen Guild 
C. A. Jewssury, National Brassfoundry Association 
E. Duptey SmitH, National Leather Goods & Saddlery Mfrs’ Association 
J. F. CaampBers, Pencil Makers Conference 
LesLie HEXTALL, Traced Art Needlework Manufacturers’ Association 
W.H. Savace, The Silk & Rayon Association 


Returning to the composition of the Committee, it 
will have been noticed that no trade representation 
was included. This was necessary to ensure indepen- 
dence of judgment, but acting again from previous 
experience the Council was anxious that there should 
be a direct channel of communication with the manu- 
facturing interests concerned. Observers were there- 
fore invited and the invitation was accepted by 16 


Some members of the Committee in session. 
Left to right: F. F. Stratton, Barbara Jones, 
The Lady Sempill, 7. M. Benoy, W. H. 
Savage, A. Gardner-Medwin (standing), 
R. V. Blott and Audrey Withers. 


























Entrance to the exhibition of approved 
souvenirs at the Tea Centre. The exhibition 
was designed by P. I. Fellows, Exhibitions 
Officer, ColD. 


trade associations. These could attend the Committee, 
though without a vote, and they received minutes of 
the meetings. They frequently assisted the Committee 
in clarifying technical points to help the Committee 
in coming to a decision. For instance, it was often 
important to know whether a submission was for sale 
at a low or a high price, or whether an improvement 
that the Committee wished to suggest was reasonable 
technically. 


A symbolic crown 


Before the Committee had gone very far, it was 
realised that some lead was necessary in the design of 
royal emblems to be used. For a coronation it was 
obvious that some form of crown would be the popu- 
lar symbol. The Home Office deprecated the use of 
any facsimile of one of the actual royal crowns and 
required a crown to be ‘symbolic’. But how could one 
explain to manufacturers what was a symbolic crown 
without a picture to show, and how could the Council 
offer such a picture unless it was good enough as a 
design to be adopted in manufacture ? 

This predicament led to another field in which the 
Souvenirs Committee broke new ground. For, though 
it has been hitherto against the Council’s policy to 
have ready-made designs for issue, it was decided in 
this instance to commission a design for the Crown 
and the Royal Arms from Milner Gray and to offer 
drawings of these on sale to manufacturers. This 
venture was an unqualified success: the effect it had 
on the design of souvenirs submitted is described on 
another page. The total number of drawings sold at 
£1 each was 1,404 and coloured versions of the same 








(printed on transparent plastic by TRAPINEX) sold 
a further 203 at an additional f1. 

A similar problem presented itself in the difficulty 
manufacturers were experiencing in getting a good 
likeness of the Queen, especially for reproduction in 
relief. As is also described on another page, the 
Committee made available reproductions in hard 
alloy of a portrait plaque by Humphrey Paget, of 
which 84 were sold at £10 each. This was, unlike the 
Crown and Royal Arms, merely a service to industry 
and the public, and was not calculated to have a strong 
influence upon the design of souvenirs, as were the 
Milner Gray drawings. 

The rest of the history of the project can be shortly 
recounted. The exhibition of approved souvenirs was 
taken to the Fancy Goods Fair at Harrogate from 
February 2-16. There it was shown in a small room 
which did not allow everything to be included, but 
care was taken to see that every manufacturer was 
represented among the 800 exhibits and full lists of 
approved souvenirs were available to take away. Some 
3,000 people saw the exhibition there and it was 
reckoned to have been a considerable ornament to 
that occasion. 

After that it was the public’s turn and the full 
exhibition was staged at The Tea Centre, 22 Lower 
Regent Street sw1, from February 24 to March 13 of 
this year. It was visited there by 28,727 people, in- 
cluding still a proportion of trade buyers, some from 
overseas. The remark was overheard, ““These are so 
much better than the ones that one sees in the shops” 
-rather an unfair remark, because the shops have many 
souvenirs that one recognises as having been before 
the committee and secured its approval. 

HRH The Duke of Edinburgh visited the exhibi- 
tion on February 27 and graciously accepted the gifts 
of toys and mugs and a model coronation coach and 
attendants for the Royal children. TRH The Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester paid a visit on March 6. 

The public was given the opportunity of a preview 
of souvenirs by two spirited programmes organised 
by the BBC. One was a broadcast by ‘The Critics’, 
who discussed the trade exhibition at Tilbury House. 
The other was a television programme when a large 
number of souvenirs was shown and discussed. Both 
programmes helped at an early stage to whet the 
public’s curiosity. 

The final display of souvenirs was held at the recent 
British Industries Fair where the Council was invited 
by the BIF authorities to stage a display as one of 
the features. Two hundred and twenty-four out of the 
total approved were shown, together with a general 
display on the Council’s work and an information desk. 
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HIGHLY 


COMMENDED 


SOUVENIRS 


Out of the 1,147 souvenirs approved up to 
the time of going to press, 71 designs have 
been selected by the Souvenirs Committee 
as beimg specially appropriate to the 
occasion and certificates marked ‘highly 


commended’ sent to their manufacturers. 














1, Metal plastic brooch, gold or 
silver finish. Designer: E. Meis- 
ter. Maker: Plastic Industries 
Fancy Goods) Ltd. 2, Silver and 
marcasite brooch with red enamel 
cushion. Designer: L. Marks 
Maker: Paul Marston & Co Ltd. 
3, Brooch set with coloured bril- 
liants. Designer: A. Schick 
Maker: Bijouchic Ltd. 4, Gilt 
brooch based on design by Milner 
Gray. Maker: Mitchel Maer 
Ltd. §, Brooch in gilding metal and 


8 


red or blue enamel. Maker: Jarrett, 


Rainsford and Laughton Ltd 


6, Diecast mazak brooch with 
gilt finish. Maker: George Good- 
man Ltd. 7, Silver and marcasiteé 
brooch based on crown design by 
Milner Gray. Maker: S. G. Ward 
& Sons Ltd. 8, Powder compact 
of black enamel and gilding metal. 
Cameo inset reproduced from the 
design by T. H. Paget. Designer: 
George J. Kiashek. Maker: Kigu 
Ltd. 




















HIGHLY COMMENDED SOUVENIRS 
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9, Pencil set. Anodised aluminium 
case in red, blue or gold. Cedar 
wood pencil with red metallic 
polish and white die-stamped 
lettering. Maker: L. & C. Hardt- 
muth (Gt Britain) Ltd. 10, Gilt 
tie-pin. Maker: Bloxidge Bros 
Ltd. 41. Propelling pencil in 
ERINOID and brass. Supplied in 
many colours. Maker: The Ever- 
ite Pencil Co Ltd. 12, Desk 
pencil in red, white and blue 
ERINOID. Maker: The Everite 
Pencil Co Ltd. 13, Lapel but- 
ton. Maker: J. & J. Cash Ltd. 
14, Plastic pocket mirror. Design- 
er (Coronation emblem only): 
Neville Ward. Maker: David 
Strasburger Ltd. 1§, Rubber ball 
with red, white and blue design. 
Maker: Polly Playballs Ltd. 16, 


Elizabeth R 
1953 
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Pin box with gilt coat of arms on 
scarlet cellulose background. The 
lid is of DIAKON acrylic resin and 
the base of cellulose acetate. De- 
signer: H. Rann Boyce. Maker: 
Wilmot Breeden Ltd. 17, Pocket 
brush in brass with engraved decor- 
ation in red, white, blue, black or 
gold (also mirror not shown). 
Designers: J. H. Gunn and J. R. 
O’Brien. Maker: Polka Ltd. 18, 
Gilt powder compact incorporat- 
ing the Royal Arms drawn by 
Milner Gray. Maker: Kaylor 
Ltd. 19, Leather covered napkin 
ring with crown based on the 
design by Milner Gray. Maker: 
James Taylor. 20, Money box in 
brass-plated cast iron. Designer: 
Paul Gladhan. Maker: The 
Bank Hardware Manufacturing 
Co Ltd. 21, Blue earthenware dish 


18 
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with decoration in gold. Designer: 
William R. Potter. Maker: Home 
Decorations Ltd. 22, Flint glass 
dish with hand-screened decoration. 
Maker: Studio Sprinzel Ltd. 23, 
Red or blue glass dish with acid- 
etched design. Maker: Elfverson 
& Co (London) Ltd. 24, Glass 
dishes with designs fired onto clear 
or opaque glass. Designer: J. B. 
Carr. Maker: Webb’s Crystal 
Glass Co Ltd. 2§, Die-cast zinc 
money box. Maker: Robert Nor- 
mansell Ltd. 26, Glass vase finish- 
ed in stove enamel and silver 
nitrate. Maker: Thermojet Ltd. 
27, Crystal goblet hand-engraved 
by Laurence Whistler. Maker: 
Lawley’s Ltd. 28, Medallion 
bracelet in tin alloy with oxidised 
or gilt finish. Designer: A. Schick. 
Maker: Bijouchic Ltd. 


27 
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29, Lead crystal chalice with sand- 
blasted decoration using a new 
process. Designers: Paul Guest 
and David Smith. Maker: Thos. 
Webb & Corbett Ltd. 30, Beer 
glass made for Worthington’s with 
transfer reproduced from design by 
Milner Gray. Maker : Johnsenand 
Jorgensen Flint Glass Ltd. 31, 
Engraved crystal goblet. Maker: 
Thomas Webb & Sons Ltd. 32, 
Engraved crystal chalice. Maker: 
Thomas Webb & Sons Ltd. 33, 
Crystal goblet with red, white and 
blue spiral glass threads in stem. 
Hand-made and hand-etched with 
diamond point. Designer: W. J. 
Wilson. Maker: James Powell & 
Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. 34, 
Hand-engraved crystal glass. De- 
signer: T. Jones. Maker: Stevens 
& Williams Ltd. 35, Half pint 
tumbler in blue opaque glass. 
Maker: Chance Brothers Ltd. 36, 
Crystal whisky tumbler with design 
in vitreous enamel and acid. De- 
signers: C. J. Bowman and Eliza- 
beth Frances Bowman. Maker: 
Edward Bowman & Son Ltd. 37, 
Cut crystal beer mug with acid- 
etched and engraved cypher. De- 
signer: John Luxton. Maker: 
Stuart & Sons Ltd. 38, Earthen- 
ware pint mug with design in black 
and lustre. Designer: Professor 
Richard Guyatt. Maker: Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons Ltd. 39, Hand- 
made DOULTON LAMBETH tankard 
of brown salt glazed stoneware with 
off-white relief decoration. De- 
signer: Agnete Hoy. Maker: 





Doulton & Co Ltd. 40, Plastic 
beaker in ivory, green, blue or pink 
with hand-screened design. Maker: 
Studio Sprinzel Ltd. 41, ROYAL 
WORCESTER jug in bone china with 
sepia decoration. Designer: C. B. 
Simmonds. Maker: The Worces- 


ter Royal Porcelain Co Ltd. 42, 


tury Glassworks Ltd. 43, Teapot 
in red Devon clay embossed with 
white slip. Designer: L. Lewis. 
Maker: Dartmouth Pottery Ltd. 
44, Silver mug and spoons. Maker: 
Wakely & Wheeler Ltd. 45, 
Model of State Coach in anti- 
monial lead. Part of a series 
making up complete procession. 
Maker: Britains Ltd. 46, Toy 
coach, injection moulded in cellu- 
lose acetate. Maker: Combex 
Ltd. 47, ATLAS neon lamp. Maker: 
Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. 
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SOB as 


PLANTED TO ¢ OMMEMORATE 
THE CORONATION OF 
1) Baa) QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
1953 


HIGHLY COMMENDED SOUVENIRS 


48, Paper lantern made in Ho ig 
Kong. Imported by Frank Fe ir 
& Co (one other not shox 

49, Rattle of polystyrene mou 

ing powder with white, pink 

blue handle. Designer: Joseph 
Kuna. Maker: Ornia Ltd. 50, 
Tree planting commemoration label 
in cast aluminium with galvanised 
iron stem. Designer: Tristan 
Pinches. Maker: John Pinches 
(Acme Labels) Ltd. §1, Paint 
box moulded from KLEESTRON 
polystyrene. Designer: Hugh 
Pearson Gee. Maker: O. & M. 
Kleeman Ltd. §2, TRIANG 
wooden Guardsman. Designer: 
Walter Lines. Maker: Lines Bros 
Ltd. 53, Printed cotton table 
cloth. Designer: R.  Polan. 
Maker: Amson Textiles Ltd. 
54, Gilt embossed postcard. 
Maker: British Artware Ltd. 
55, Gilt medallion for use on 
bracelets, brooches and necklets. 
Maker: Bloxidge Bros Ltd. 56, 
Postcard with seventeen coloured 
photographs. Designer: A. G. 
Moore. Maker: Logga Ltd. §7, 
Pin tray in brass or steel. The 
steel version may be brass-plated 
or chromium-plated. Designer: 
H. Kay. Maker: Moorgate 
(Birmingham) Ltd. 58, Brooch 
and ear-rings with acetate plas- 
tic cameo in metal frame. De- 
signer: Stephen Grzywnowicz. 
Maker: Charles Horner Ltd. 
59, Child’s badge based on crown 
design by Milner Gray. Designer: 
John Bruce. Maker: Alfred 
Roden & Son Ltd. 60, Biscut 
tin with lithograph design in green 
and black or sepia and black on 
white ground. Designer: Eric 
Fraser (DRU). Maker: W. & R. 
Jacobs & Co (Liverpool) Ltd. 61, 
Handbag in blue and white striped 
cotton reinforced with red leather. 
Designer: M. Moldau. Maker: 
Molmax Ltd. 62, Horse brass 
with crown decoration. Designer: 
J. Hunt. Maker: Max Gate Ltd. 
63, Biscuit tin. Lion and crown in 
full colour on red background. 
Designer: Derek Mills. Maker: 
Peek, Frean & Co Ltd. 64, 
Ladies’ handbag in calf grained 
plastic. Brass finished Royal Coat 
of Arms. Designer: Henry Tydor. 
Maker: Metrolite Ltd. 65, Lace- 
edged handkerchief decorated with 
coloured beads. Maker: York 
Street Flax Spinning Co Ltd. 
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A. Gardner Medwin* 


Designing 






Coronation 







1: The original metal plaque of Her Majesty Queen El; 
beth II. Reproductions of the plaque in aluminium silk 
alloy were made available to manufacturers by the Coll 


Souvenirs Designer: T. H. Paget. 






































ALTHOUGH THE MAIN TASK of the Coronation Souvenirs 
Committee was to encourage the improvement of souvenir 
design, chiefly from the aesthetic point of view, it was 
realised that some manufacturers would need guidance in 
their choice of emblems and symbols to be incorporated in 
their designs. It was essential, for example, that there 
should be no infringement of restrictions laid down by the 
Privy Purse, the Lord Chamberlain’s Office and the Home 
Office. These departments were responsible for approving 
photographs and likenesses of HM the Queen, and for 
approving reproductions of royal regalia and the royal 
emblems. The Queen gave permission for these to be 
used only on appropriate souvenirs of a permanent nature. 
Permission could not be given for their use on non- 
permanent articles such as clothing, with the exception of 
women’s headsquares and scarves, or on wrapping papers 
and cartons which would be destroyed. 

The CoID decided, therefore, with the co-operation of 
the other interested departments, to prepare advisory notes 
to be sent to all souvenir manufacturers. In this way, firms 
were able to avoid the expense of making and submitting 
unsuitable designs or prototypes before going into produc- 
tion. The most common error at this stage was the incor- 
poration of such regalia as the Sceptres, Orb and Swords of 
State. As these pieces are used during the Coronation 
ceremony, and have a deep religious significance, their 
reproduction on souvenirs was naturally considered to be 
inappropriate. Colour and particularly lettering were other 














2: The Crown and Royal Arms made available to man 
facturers by the CoID. Designer: Milner Gray. 





* Secretary, the Coronation Souvenirs’ Committee. 
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/SES OF THE ROYAL ARMS 








Pressed glass plate. Maker: Century Glass- 
rks Ltd. 














Chalice, hand-made in lead crystal, with sand- 
usted coat of arms. Designers: Paul Guest and 
iid Smith. Makers: Thomas Webb and 
wrbett Ltd. 


























Display plaque in plywood for interior or 
terior display. Maker: A & A Displays Ltd. 


















Jueen Eliz 
nium sil 


y the Coll 





ble to man 
ray. 


6: Pin box with gilt coat of arms on scarlet cellu- 
lose background. Designer: H. Rann Boyce. 
Maker: Wilmot Breeden Ltd. 


7: Plastic box with transparent polystyrene slid- 
ing lid and opaque base. Designer: A. G. Trill. 
Maker: Progressive Inventions Ltd. 


8: Souvenir postcard with seventeen photographs 
in colour of HM The Queen. Designer: A. G. 
Moore. Maker: Logga Ltd. 








Number 54 





points often amended at an early stage. Great stress was laid by 
the Committee on the importance of good lettering, and it must 
be admitted that this was one of the most difficult points to put 
over. When the Committee succeeded, however, the manufac- 
turers began to appreciate the part good lettering can play in the 
overall design of an object. 


Design advice to manufacturers 


The importance of constructive criticism when discussing 
goods with manufacturers has always been considered vitally 


important by the Council. From the first it was decided that 
reasons would have to be given for the rejection of souvenirs if 
any improvements were to be expected. This involved a great 
deal of extra work, but undoubtedly it was rewarded and was one 
of the major contributing factors to the success of the whole 
undertaking. A large number of firms welcomed the advice with 
the result that many souvenirs which had originally been rejected 
were accepted by the Committee after certain modifications had 
been made. The Council was also able to help some manufacturers 
by suggesting free-lance designers who could design their 
souvenirs for them. It is interesting to record that the souvenirs 
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submitted covered an enormous variety of articles ranging in 
price from 14d to £125. 

Many constructive suggestions were made by the practising 
designers on the Committee. These members had the satisfaction 
of knowing that their contributions were of great service to the 
firms who voluntarily sent in their souvenirs for approval. It is 
worth noting that the manufacturers who could well afford to 
ignore the constructive criticism of their goods, chose, in nearly 
every case, to accept it. If space permitted many photographs of 
articles which had been redesigned in this way could be shown. 
The Everite pencils are a typical example. A prototype was sent 


USES OF THE 


ROYAL PORTRAIT 


9: Gilt embossed postcard. 
Maker: British Artware 
Ltd. 


10: Brass salver with die- 
stamped decoration. Maker: 
Frank Hawker Ltd. 


11: Powder compact of 
gilding metal with cameo set 
in black. Designer: George 
J. Kiashek. Maker: Kigu 
Ltd. 


in with a white metal tip and clip but with a gilt crown. Midway 
circles were red, white and blue and the lettering was poor. 
In the redesigned version, 13, plain strong colours were used. 
All the metal was finished in gilt and the lettering was strong 
and decorative. 


Royal symbols 


Perhaps the most interesting and undoubtedly the most success- 
ful undertaking was the rendering by Milner Gray of the Crown 
and Royal Arms. These were sold to many firms, and Mr Gray 
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12: Plaque in high relief 


plastic sheeting for in- 
terior or exterior display. 
Maker: W. J. Saville & 
Co Ltd. 


13: Propelling pencil in 
ERINOID and brass. Sup- 
plied in many colours. 
Maker: Everite Pencil 
Co Ltd. 
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14: Sweet dish in pierced 
and embossed brass in- 
corporating the crown 
design by Milner Gray. 
Designer: G. Kornhau- 
ser. Maker: Artis Ltd. 


15: BEE BRAND souvenir 
jewellery. The medal- 
lions are of gilt. Maker: 
Bloxidge Bros Ltd. 








was conscious that his designs were likely to be applied not only 
to different shapes but used with various materials. The impli- 
cations of this can be judged by studying the photographs on 
pages 9 to I5. 

Some examples incorporating the Royal Arms desezve special 
mention; the pressed glass plate, for instance, 3, selling at a 
shilling, and the lead glass chalice, 4, retailing at £21. The 
same design on a souvenir postcard, 8, on a miniature plastic 
box, 7, and on the top of a pin box, 6, may be compared 
with the beautifully made and finely coloured three-dimensional 
display plaque, 5. The comparison shows to advantage the quality 
of design achieved in a variety of forms. Another interesting 
application can be seen in the pierced tray illustrated on this page. 

Although manufacturers were free to use almost any crown 
design, the one by Milner Gray seems to have become the popular 
symbol of the Coronation. It has appeared successfully on many 
different souvenirs made from such materials as glass, china, 
leather, wood, metal, plastic and paper. This Crown has also 
been adapted to a variety of uses distinct from souvenirs. Un- 
doubtedly it will be seen up and down the country displayed in 
village and town alike. 


Royal portrait 


When the first souvenirs began to reach the Committee it soon 
became clear that the likeness of the Queen in some form or other 
was going to be one of the more popular forms of applied decora- 
tion. It was equally obvious that the results were not entirely 
successful. Many transfers appeared lifeless, and photographs 
looked drab when incorporated with the coloured decoration 
surrounding them. What seemed to be wanted was a good profile 
of Her Majesty wearing a crown, the symbol of a young and 
attractive Queen, but suitable for a variety of materials and 
methods of application. The Committee was offered a particu- 
larly charming plaque by the well-known sculptor T. Humphrey 
Paget, 1, whose work will be consciously or unconsciously 
known to millions in the head of the late King George VI on 
coinage. 

To offer this design to a large number of manufacturers in- 
volved many difficulties. A plaster plaque would be too fragile 
and not hard enough for use with a pantograph or other methods 
of reduction. Bronze would be too costly and extravagant. The 
difficulty was finally overcome by the firm of Starkie Gardner 
Ltd, whose managing director, G. H. Friese-Greene, took up the 
challenge in characteristic style and undertook to produce an 
aluminium silicon alloy plaque which would be light in weight 
and yet sufficiently hard to withstand any reproduction methods 
employed on it. From this 84 inch plaque good reproductions 
were made varying from the original size down to a few milli- 
metres. Undoubtedly the Royal Arms and Crown by Milner 
Gray and the plaque by Humphrey Paget have contributed to- 
wards some of the best souvenirs seen by the Committee. 





























































GOOD SALES 


FOR SOUVENIRS 


Manufacturers’ comments on selected souvenirs 


AFTER THE TRADE EXHIBITION of souvenirs had been 
running for a few weeks it became clear from things 
that were said that it was going to be a definite com- 
mercial asset to the manufacturers whose souvenirs 
were exhibited. Some of them kindly wrote to say 
so, for example this from Studio Sprinzel:* 


“We feel certain it will please your Committee to know that 
a substantial amount of business has been forthcoming 
through the really remarkable work which has been done by 
your Council. Enquiries and sample orders from all parts 
of the world, including the USA, direct and through ship- 
pers, orders from town councils and wholesalers, and an 
order from the Crown Agents for nearly half a million 
souvenirs for the Gold Coast have been received.” 


Moulded plastic 
beaker by Studio 
Sprinzel. 





* We are indebted to those manufacturers who have kindly 
allowed us to publish extracts from their letters. 


It is rare in work of an intangible nature like the 
Council’s that one can put a finger upon direct 
results. If we were to claim too great a part in the 
development of contemporary design in furniture, 
wallpapers or furnishing textiles, we might be likened 
to the fly on Aésop’s chariot wheel who cried, “Look 
what a dust I raise!” It was not for self-congrat- 
ulation that we seized on this opportunity to try and 
assess the commercial results of our selection and 
exhibition of Coronation souvenirs. That the results 
were even better than we fancied is our excuse for 
publishing something about them here. 

Naturally we could not get actual statistics of trade 
done through the exhibition. It would not have meant 
much if we had, for what should they be compared 
with ? We could only canvass the opinion of manu- 
facturers concerned. Accordingly we wrote to 187 
firms and asked them to tell us if they had received 
any orders as a direct result of the trade exhibition, or 
from the circulation of lists of approved souvenirs 
to educational and other local authorities, home and 
overseas buyers and the Press. This is the analysis 
of the replies: 


Considerable number of orders 
and enquiries 
Moderate results 
Little or no tangible results 
so far 24.5 per cent 
No reply received from 26.5 per cent 


32 per cent 
17 per cent 


Adding the first two together, and assuming that 
some of those who did not reply must have done some 
business, we can claim that over half of the manu- 
facturers who sent their souvenirs to the Committee 
enjoyed the satisfaction of doing good business in 
addition to the possession of a certificate showing 
official approval of their designs. 

On the following pages are comments from some of 
the firms that received a considerable number of 
orders and enquiries for approved souvenirs: 
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ROBERT NORMANSELL LTD, metal hearth furniture. 
“It is our opinion that the question of design of 
Coronation souvenirs has been handled in a 
most efficient and business-like manner by the 
Council, as they have taken into consideration 
not only beauty of design, but also the efficiency 
and usefulness of the souvenir. 

“‘We feel sure that the firms who have manu- 
factured Coronation souvenirs that have 
received the approval of the Council, have 
benefited in a similar manner to ourselves.” 


RIGHT: Pin cushion of zinc in various finishes. 


SANDYGATE POTTERY LTD. ““We have been able 
to accept orders totalling approximately 25,000 
mugs and beakers, and wish to offer our most 
grateful thanks for your efforts on our behalf. 
Enquiries are still coming in, but we are now 
having to refuse further orders in view of our 
present commitments. We are firmly of the 
opinion that the exhibition and the trouble to 
which you have been, have paid good dividends 
by bringing together the manufacturer and the 
purchaser.” 


LEFT: Pottery mug, available in eight colours. 
Designer: W. Ruscoe. 


T. J. & J. SMITH LTD, leather books and note- 
books. ““We would like to say that we have 
seldom seen so much interest displayed in an 
exhibition of this kind by buyers, members of 
the Press, etc.” 


RIGHT: Notebooks bound in soft plain leather or 
in real pigskin. Designer: E. Dudley Smith. 


GASKELL & CHAMBERS LTD, metalware manufac- 
turers. ““The exhibition . . . has been a very 
important factor in our sales campaign. May 
we take this opportunity of expressing our 
sincere appreciation of the work of the Coron- 
ation Souvenirs Committee in particular, and of 
your Council in general, for organising the 
exhibition, and of the very high standard which 
has been maintained throughout.” 


LEFT: Pewter tankard cast from mould designed 
by Fames Yates over 100 years ago. 


LENTON & RUSBY LTD, optical products. ““‘We 
have been really startled at the interest dis- 
played. If we had realised how great this was 
going to be, we should have altered our plans 
and had a brochure printed well before the 
exhibition took place as, literally, enquiries 
have come from all parts of the world.” 


RIGHT: Magnifying lenses in leather case and 
penknife. 


NAZEING GLASS WORKS LTD. ““We have been very 
agreeably surprised at the number of enquiries 
we have received arising out of the exhibition 
of our souvenirs. So far as this company is 
concerned the showing of our souvenirs in your 
exhibition has been well worth while and we 
very much appreciate the assistance you have 
given us.” 


LEFT: Opal glass plate and glass with ceramic 
transfers and gold paint. 














BEE BRAND jewellery in non-ferrous metals 
finished in gold or silver with glass stones. 


BLOXIDGE BROTHERS LTD, jewellery. “We 
have received substantial orders from 
overseas clients, and there is little doubt 
that the advertising you have done in 
connection with the exhibition has 
proved beneficial.” 


DARTMOUTH POTTERY LTD. “We have 
pleasure in informing you that we have 
received numerous orders both home 
and export, directly resulting from your 
exhibition.” 


Earthenware in red and white Devon clay 
with transparent glaze. Yellow embossing. 
Designer: L. Lewis. 


Ep 


MONARCH key ring and fob locket con- 
taining 12 photographs. 


COFFER & NOAKES LTD, jewellery. ““The 
position to date is that we have booked 
really tremendous orders, and we are 
now putting in hand a further set of 
machine tools in order that we may be 
able to cope with the flood of orders.” 


BRITISH HEAT RESISTING GLASS CO LTD. 
“Your exhibition of Coronation sou- 
venirs has been eminently successful as 
far as we are concerned, and we have been 
inundated with enquiries as a result.” 


PHOENIX dinner service in boro-silicate 
heat resisting glass. Designer: A. Brown. 


Leather stamp-holders. 


K. H. PRODUCTS LTD, leather and plastic 
goods. “‘We have received a great many 
enquiries. .. . In our opinion, the exhibi- 
tion and the very efficient way in which 
it was organised have served a very useful 
purpose, particularly in establishing 
new business contacts both at home and 
overseas.” 


+ + 
ot 


Gin Gi Gia Gio Gin Gin Gia aio aia 


SAMPSON BRIDGWOOD AND SON LTD, pot- 
tery. “Weare very pleased to tell you that 
as a direct result of your efforts we have 
been able to dispose of the whole of our 
production.” 


Child’s earthenware beaker and dish 
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y. B. & V. M. CURRY, pottery. “We have 
een inundated with enquiries for our 
oronation souvenirs as a result of the 
xhibition held at Tilbury House. Unfor- 
inately we oversold before the end of last 
Yecember. .. .” 


ream jug, sugar basin and tankard. Hand- 
ade of red earthenware. Designer: W. B. 
urry. 


Finally, one adverse reply is 
quoted out of the three (only) that 
expressed disappointment. Alfred 
Roden and Son Ltd (medallists and 
badgemakers) say “‘. . . it has been 
forcibly impressed upon us that 
there is a vast difference between 
what is good from a design point of 
view and what will sell . . . the first 
effort we submitted and which you 
rejected seems to be selling best of 
all”. Here is our old bugbear again 
of the public being supposed to 
prefer bad design. But in replying 
to our letter asking permission to 
quote them, Alfred Roden and Son 
Ltd qualify their previous reply 
with this: 

“Please let it not be thought that 

we disagree with the Coronation 

Souvenirs Committee’s findings, nor 

that we are anything but grateful for 

the guidance given. Our celluloid 

badges have been produced with the 

3-11 year old age groups in mind and 

we doubt whether any of these were 

co-opted onto the committee. 

“The Hounsditch wholesalers 
(whose opinions as to selling poten- 
tialities are normally extremely 
accurate) select the royal portrait 
designs every time, with the rejected 
version leading the approved one by 
a short head. Up to now we have not 
sold any of the crown design badges 


in that particular quarter, though 
all agree that it is very nice.” 


Child’s celluloid badges. LEFT, rejected portrait 
design. CENTRE, approved portrait design. 
RIGHT, approved crown design. 


The Committee would rebut the 
idea that its members were forgetful 
of things for children, though per- 
haps it missed something in this in- 
stance. At any rate, this case under- 
lines the fact that all submissions 
were voluntary and that nobody was 
prevented from making and selling 
what he liked if the committee’s 
approval was withheld. 
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CONCLUSION 


In spite of the foregoing extracts from manufacturers’ 
letters, the Council of Industrial Design is modest in its 
claims. It does not pretend that there has been a marked 
improvement in the general standard of souvenir design - 
the popular displays in the shops and kiosks might almost 
suggest the reverse — but it does claim that by spotlighting 
the best that were submitted to the Committee it has given 
the public and‘the trade the opportunity of comparing and 
contrasting and of choosing at least some souvenirs that 
match the occasion. 

The long-term interest of the Coronation Souvenirs Com- 
mittee’s work lies in the fact that almost for the first time 
a group of manufacturers voluntarily accepted the principle 
of selection and of a selective exhibition, and found the 
results rewarding. What has proved profitable for the 
highly competitive fancy goods industry could equally 
benefit other fields of manufacture. 
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Michael Farr 


English 


crystal glass 


design 


Trade restrictions and purchase-tax have forced 
the English crystal glass industry to find new 
markets where less traditional designs are de- 
manded. But, as the following article attempts to 
show, manufacturers need to be more alive to 


contemporary design trends at home and abroad. 


IT WOULD BE TOO MUCH to claim that a new and more vital contemporary 
design movement is spreading through the English crystal glass industry, but 
there are distinct signs that manufacturers are relying less and less on conven- 
tional shapes and decorations. Like the pottery industry this situation has 
developed from a long period of trade in the North American market. Glass 
manufacturers have faced an American and Canadian demand for compar- 
atively inexpensive ware designed so that the shape is more enhanced than 
obscured by the decoration. Although the sale of crystal glass in this country 
is still restricted by a quota and by purchase-tax, all manufacturers agree that 
the home market has recently become an important outlet for their products.* 
And they have found, like the potters, that some sections of the market are 
demanding contemporary designs in both shape and decoration. 

The manufacturers of English crystal glass together form a small industry 
in which there are only eight firms. To obtain my information five firms were 
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*Since the war the supply of cut 
glass to the home market has been 
limited to 1§ per cent of the in- 
dustry’s exports to all countries 
except North America. In relation 
to North America a rather higher 
ratio is allowed to enter the home 
market. Imports of cut glass are 
banned. There is no restriction on 
the sale of uncut glassware. All 
uncut glass for containing food 
and drink is free of purchase tax. 
In September 1952 the purchase 
tax on all cut glass was reduced 
from 100 to 66% per cent. It 
remained at 100 per cent for all 
uncut glass not intended for con- 
taining food or drink. As from 
April 1§ 1953, all purchase tax on 
glass was reduced by 25 per cent. 
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ABOVE: The clean, falling 
lines of this decanter have 
been achieved by cutting 
deep grooves in an elongated 
bubble shape. The initial 
ductility of the metal is skil- 
fully recaptured by the 
decoration. Wine glasses 
with a similar instinctive 
good design are rare today 
and few reach the standard 
of the one shown. Designer: 
David Hammond. Maker: 
Thomas Webb & Sons. 
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visited in the Stourbridge area and one in London. There is no need to deal 
with the historical development of this old industry and account for its survival 
in so few firms, but something must be said about the glass itself and how it is 
worked. English crystal glass, as distinct from ‘soda’ glass, consists approxi- 
mately of three parts silica sand, two parts red lead and one part potassium 
carbonate. The basic requirement is that these elements, when melted and 
fused together, should constitute a metal which is colourless and transparent. 
This can seldom be achieved unless a decolourising agent, such as manganese, 
is introduced to clear away the most common chemical impurities. The molten 
glass is maintained ata working temperature of between 1,200 C and 1,400° C, 
and is contained in a fireclay crucible within the furnace. At this temperature 
it is both viscous and ductile; it is not fluid like molten iron and cannot be 
cast in a mould. 


The making of glass 


After it is removed from the crucible, the metal retains these characteristics 
for a very short time (usually less than a minute) and must be manipulated 
into shape very quickly. This is done by blowing through a long iron 
tube. The initial shape is often achieved by blowing the glass into a mould 
and then finishing by hand-forging tools. Otherwise it is blown freely; the 
shape being determined only by the skill with which the glassmaker controls 
his breath and manipulates his tools. It follows that the characteristic shape of 
blown glass is that of an elongated bubble. It has neither straight nor circular 


LEFT: This 8 inch bowl shows how the inherent 
brilliancy of the glass can be brought out by con- 
temporary decoration. Designer: W. J. Wilson. 
Maker: James Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. 


BELOW: Another example of how the lead content in 
glass can be exploited without resorting to the sterile 
diamond pattern and endless jags and angles. De- 
signer: W. J. Wilson. Maker: James Powell & 
Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. 





























lines. The further the glassmaker departs from this, the nearer he 
approaches the limitations of his material. This is important for it is, 
perhaps, the only criterion in glass design that is universally 
acknowledged. 

At this stage it is possible to decorate a blown shape by applying a 
long thread or blob of nearly molten glass. A fusion takes place and 
the applied glass becomes an organic part of the shape. This is called 
‘furnace decoration’ and is now relatively uncommon in the industry. 
Otherwise the glass shape is taken to the lehr to be annealed. Here the 
glass travels along a conveyor belt while it cools, thus exchanging its 
ductility and viscosity for its generally recognised characteristics of 
rigidity, brittleness and transparency. 


The decorating of glass 


The majority of the glass shapes are then transferred to the decor- 
ating shop. There are two ways of decorating glass after it has cooled: 
cutting and the application of enamels and transfers, a method which, 
with its hunting scenes and sailing ships, is becoming progressively less 
popular. As in the making of glass, all cutting is done by hand. Firstly, 
the designer’s pattern is drawn in red lead paint onto the shape, and 
then cut (or ground) on a rotating iron wheel fed with water and 
CARBORUNDUM. The pattern is given sharper emphasis by the finer cut- 
ting possible on a stone wheel. For thin lines and tight corners in a 
pattern intaglio cutting is necessary. Although a very small wheel is 
used, intaglio is distinct from copper-wheel engraving which is now only 
rarely found on English glass, except in the case of Coronation souvenirs 
where it is especially appropriate. One general point may be noted here. 
The finer the pattern the more expensive becomes the cutting oper- 
ation, chiefly because of the skill and time required. After it has been 
cut the glass is polished by acid which enables the cut portions to regain 
the clarity of the rest of the surface. 

To design glass of a high contemporary standard which can be sold 
at a reasonable price, requires both technical experience and artistic 
ingenuity. Like pottery, glass must be designed in relation to methods 
of manufacture which have not changed for well over 100 years. The 
degree of competence required could not be possessed by anyone 
unconnected with the industry, and manufacturers have realised that 
original work to be sold at a competitive price must be developed inside 
the factory. 


Design method 


A new shape for a glass vessel can be envisaged on paper, but in 
the initial stages it cannot be interpreted satisfactorily from paper by 
the glassmaker. The best method is for the designer to instruct the 
glassmaker verbally when he is actually working the metal. The same 
applies to cut decoration. Once a sample has been prepared the maker 
and the cutter will be able to reproduce it without guidance, though it 
might take them longer than a piece which is more conventional in shape 
and decoration. 

Both the maker and the cutter are paid according to the number of 
pieces they produce, and they naturally resist the introduction of 
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ABOVE: An example of ‘furnace decor- 
ation’ where threads of nearly molten 
glass have been fused to the shape. In this 
case the decoration emphasises the flowing 
nature of the glass. Designer: Tom 
Jones. Maker: Stevens & Williams Ltd. 


BELOW: In all three cases the trans- 
parency of the glass and the skill with 
which it is made decide the merits of the 
designs. They illustrate the characteristic 
tear-drop shape of blownglass when control- 
led by an experienced designer, 1, a § inch 
vase; 2, a brandy glass; 3, a specimen vase. 
Designer: W. J. Wilson. Maker: James 
Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. 
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ABOVE: A tour de force, but technically 
interesting. Here a long thread of glass 
has been wound round the transparent 


shape to provide a pleasing pattern of 


interlocking rings. Designer: Tom Jones. 
Maker: Stevens & Williams Ltd. 


BELOW: The ash tray, 4, shows how a 
consistent use of the mitre cut can intro- 
duce simple decoration and make good use 


of the crystal glass. The rugged shape of 


the vase, §, results from blowing in a mould 
so that the exterior becomes ridged. Air 
bubbles are imprisoned in the metal to com- 
plicate the effect. Designer: David Ham- 
mond. Maker: Thomas Webb & Sons. 


unfamiliar designs. For economic reasons the designer must compromise 
between too much and too little decoration. It is often found that the 
glass shape has several small flaws, such as air-bubbles, unfused sand, 
etc, which can be removed in the cutting operation. Now it is natural 
for the cutter to follow a diamond pattern, where a series of parallel 
grooves are crossed by a similar series at right-angles, more quickly than 
a flowing pattern, or one which cannot be resolved in simple geometric 
terms. If the designer does not want a pattern of diamonds, then he 
must contrive a pattern which removes the flaws and yet does not 
require too much of the cutter’s time. It is a great achievement to solve 
this problem and at the same time achieve a high standard of design. 

The lead content of the glass gives it an inherent brilliancy which can 
be brought out best by cutting. ‘Soda-lime’ glass, such as that produced 
in Sweden, does not possess similar properties and is not subject to so 
many flaws. It follows that with this type of glass greater emphasis can 
be given to shapes which need no decoration. With English crystal glass 
a cut decoration is more usual, though naturally it is not present in 
every range of patterns. There are, however, three more reasons which 
account for the high percentage of cut glass turned out from British 
factories. Firstly, the tradition of cutting glass with flute, mitre, fan and 
diamond patterns was established early in the eighteenth century. The 
demand for it has been considerable, though not consistent, ever since. 
Secondly, this tradition is served by skilled glass-cutters who comprise 
a large part of those employed in the industry. This is particularly true 
of Stourbridge, where any reduction in the number of cutters employed 
would cause immediate hardship. And thirdly, there is a general short- 
age of glassmakers skilled enough to produce shapes which are of a 
sufficiently high design standard to make embellishment by cutting 
necessary. It is therefore pointless to condemn, like Ruskin, the 
practice of cutting glass, though the saying “death by a thousand cuts” 
(mot Ruskin’s) may well have a sinister implication for those manu- 
facturers who persist in haphazardly decorating with diamonds any 
shape they make. 


New designs for North America 


With the industry’s material and techniques in mind, what standard 
of design can reasonably be expected in English crystal glass ? For 
reasons beyond their control manufacturers within the last 18 months 
have been unable to maintain a sufficiently rewarding flow of exports to 
their established markets in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
the Argentine. They have had to concentrate more than ever on the 
Canadian and American markets: since last autumn they have been 
looking for openings in the home market. As I have already mentioned 
the North American market is now demanding new designs for cut glass 
which bring out the brilliance of the metal without obscuring, but rather 
enhancing the satisfying, sensuous flowing shape that can be achieved 
by the glassmaker. To risk generalising, it is clear that the design trend 
in North America is moving towards freer shapes and less conventional 
decorative patterns. In my article on the Potteries (DESIGN December 
1952) I pointed to a similar trend and showed how it was likely to find 
support on the home market. Crystal glass, though it is more of a luxury 





product and cannot at present compete with pottery 
on equal terms, is now faced with a similar market. 
But before any reliable assessment of taste in this 
country can be made the trial period will have to 
extend until the end of the year and possibly longer. 

Now that the welcome business from the manu- 
facture of Coronation souvenirs has come to an end, 
the industry may find that instead of looking for a 
new market it is faced with a new public. A genera- 
tion has grown up during the period when there was 
practically no crystal glass on the market. The taste 
of this generation is diverging from that which was 
dominant before and just after the war, if we can 
judge from the sales of contemporary furniture, tex- 
tiles and wallpapers. The extent to which people can 


LEFT: A vase with a 
diamond pattern de- 
rived from the mould 
and irregular cross- 
banding of a colour- 
ing material. Here, 
the decoration is not 
sufficiently related to 
the shape. Designer: 
Tom Jones. Maker: 
Stevens & Williams 
Ltd. 


be satisfied by the present output of crystal glass can 
only be estimated if manufacturers, instead of dealing 
chiefly in the unimaginative diamond patterns, are 
prepared to include in their ranges several pieces of 
a good contemporary design standard, such as those 
illustrated on these pages. 


Contemporary table glass 


To satisfy the demand for contemporary design 
there should be no need to reorganise the industry 
by giving up, for example, the cutting of glass. 
Neither will it be necessary to bring in new designers, 
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for amongst those already employed on a full-time 
basis, there is sufficient talent to meet the new trend 
and make a vital contribution to it. The main business 
of the industry is connected with tableware and 
includes wine glasses, jugs and decanters. It is with 
these rather than with bowls and vases that most 
attention must be paid to the new trend. Bowls and 
vases are more often bought to give away again, for 
instance as wedding presents, but wine glasses, jugs 
and tumblers are bought by the purchaser to please 
himself. It is here that the manufacturer will best be 
able to assess the taste of his market, but it is here also 
that he needs to prove his ability to produce decorated 
wine glasses equal to the design standard of the best 
bowls and vases. 


LEFT: The lip of this 
jug suggests the initial 
fluid nature of the 
metal by being turned 
in to retain ice cubes. 
Maker: The Stour- 
bridge Glass Co Ltd. 


|) RIGHT: A_ curving 

| glass shape with wide- 
spaced lattice pattern 
intersecting circular 
hollow cuts. This re- 
strained use of con- 
ventional decoration 
is now characteristic 
of other products of 
the industry. Design- 
er: W. J. Wilson. 
Maker: James Pow- 
ell & Sons (White- 
friars) Ltd. 


The Glass Manufac- 
turers’ Federation has 
just redesigned its letter 
heading under the super- 
vision of C. E. Weeden. 
The centre sheet, with the 
new heading, shows the 
improvement. The bot- 
tom sheet for ‘Minutes’ 
had no predecessor. 
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ABOVE: Jug for a waterset which 
shows how rising and tapering mitre 
cuts can enhance the developed sz 
ling of the shape. Designer: Irene 
Stevens. Maker: Thomas Webb and 
Corbett Ltd. 


RIGHT: A glass shape designed so that 
for the best effect it can be cut with one 
pattern only. Transparency gives the 
shallow cut grooves an intricacy which 


captures the light and brings out the 
brilliance. Designer and maker as 
above. 


BELOW: A further development in the 
mitre cut which treats this thick-sided 
blown shape as a chunk of crystal. 
Though the whole surface is cut there 
is a restraint which gives the design 
intrinsic merit. Designer and maker 
as above. 


Mae 








OUTDOOR SEATS 


A competition for manufacturers 


THE ‘OUTDOOR SEAT’ COMPETITION was organised by the CoID in associa- 
tion with the Corporation of Birmingham. Though its main object was 
to stimulate greater interest in the design of ‘street furniture’*, it was 
timed to coincide with the preparations for the Coronation carried out 
by many local authorities. 

The seat is one of the oldest types of street furniture and has often 
been used as a simple monument to mark an event of historic impor- 
tance. In the past it would have been made by a local wheelwright or 
joiner, probably with an eye more for strength and durability than for 
comfort. With the quantity production methods of today design 
becomes a more important consideration in view of the numbers in- 
volved. Sound construction, good appearance and comfort are essentials 
which should be combined if the seat is to do its job; but we should 
also have variation so that there are seats suitable for streets, parks, 
railway stations, churchyards or seaside piers. 

Competitors were asked for new ideas in designs for seating and were 
told that reproductions of historic styles were not likely to win places. 
They could be gay and ornamental without departing from good sense 
and special attention was to be paid to comfort. Designs had to fall into 
any one of six categories, including single chairs, four-place single and 
back-to-back benches, eight-place fixed and moveable benches, and 
other shapes such as circular seats or combinations of seats with flower 
boxes or lamp posts. They could be in any suitable materials and were to 
be submitted in full size prototype or mock-up form. 

The response from manufacturers was immediate and no less than 41 
firms entered a total of 71 designs. These were exhibited in the White- 
hall section of the Victoria Embankment gardens during the first two 
weeks in May. No prizes were awarded, but first and second class 





* Street furniture is a term used to include all types of public outdoor equipment. 





I. FIRST CLASS. If it had been a com- 
petition with prizes, thismight well have 
carried off the first. It employs well- 
tried teak and cast iron with dignity and 
refinement. Maker: L M Furniture 
Ltd. Designers: John Morton and 
Tom Lupton. 


2. FIRST CLASS. It is a pleasant con- 
temporary fancy for a fixed bench to 
look as if it had just touched down and 
might take off again, but it is really very 
sturdy. Maker: Walker-Symondson 
Ltd. Designer: Gordon Symondson. 


3. SECOND CLASS. Chair. 

4. FIRST CLASS. Bench. The bench is ex- 
cellent, being a very sympathetic trans- 
lation of the traditional slatted seat 
into terms of aluminium and Malayan 
hardwood. The chair was marked down 
to second class, because a straight copy 
of a bench does not make a design for 
a chair. The change of scale requires a 
change of character — harmony with the 
bench, but not a copy of it. Maker: The 
Staffordshire Steel Construction Co 
Ltd. Designer: J. S. Lambert. 


5. FIRST CLASS. This chair in stove- 
enamelled steel rod and expanded metal 
is a Classic interpretation of several 
modern trends in chair design. It would 
look well in pale, clear colours for public 
or private use. Maker: Cox & Co (Wat- 
ford) Ltd. Designer: Christopher 
Toon. 


=. 









“td diplomas were given to those designs which reached a sufficiently high VCCCECCCCCCCESCCECESEES 
ie. standard in the opinion of the judges. M A 
The judges commented on the general standard of entry as follows: M THE JUDGES a 

ai The entries divided themselves into two broad categories : those in which M — an 
ans- the design had good and interesting ideas about style and shape, but i hee n 
seat little understanding of structure, and those in which structure was well - es “ tne iia aida a 
understood, but shapes were clumsy and awkward. The result of close v a po eer wall a 
nee collaboration between trained designer and experienced manufacturer iv cit ieee es aaa a 
yw was displayed in too few of the designs submitted, but some were very good | ae, Sean A 
es a indeed. Most of the ‘traditional’ designs did much less than justice to v Oe a A 
n the tradition. To carry on a tradition one must add something to it in refine- 7 President of the A 
The ment or greater elegance; it is not good enough to produce designs 7 gagier nena aaa A 
esas below the average standard of the last 50 years. A large proportion of the iv oti Art Editor a sine A 
ae designs shown needed a great deal more thought before they could be Mu ican int lide alin catia tile n 
ue said to have reached the production stage. M4 - GORDON RUSSELL, CBE, Mc, RDI WN 
aaa Few of the competitors remembered the first duty of a seat, which is 7 PE A 
ould to be sat upon. A common fault was to make the dip in the seat too far i ‘pains Sensae Wescain cnn, tay 
ublic from the back, so that a sitter slides forward into an uncomfortable M Chit Indhaucial Others n 
Wat- position. Few also remembered that an outdoor seat is sat on hard, with M Council of Industrial Design A 
pier a bump, and is in general subjected to the utmost brutality. However, M A 
in the case of seats that were obviously intended for private use, the M 593399993399393333333335 
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facturers privately. 


To promote further development, it is hoped that the Corpor- 
ation of Birmingham will provide facilities for a number of the 
competition seats to be tried out over the period of a year or so 
under normal conditions of public use, and then issue a report. 


I. FIRST CLASS. An example of tradition 
properly understood: no sudden change 
in style or construction, but many slight 
improvements and delicate adjustments 
of shaping to conform with modern taste. 
Maker: Boulton & Paul Ltd. 


2. FIRST CLASS. The most successful of 
the more adventurous designs: its 
cleverly triangulated structure enables 
it to stand on uneven ground or submit 
to rough usage without overstrain. 
Maker: Andrew A. Pegram Ltd. 
Designer: Nigel Walters. 

3. FIRST CLASS. Stackable bench: an 
honest and straightforward job, with 
just the right amount of contemporary 
character in the shape and yet un- 
obtrusive out of doors. Maker: Holton 
Builders Ltd. Designer: R. L. Broad- 
bent. 


4. FIRST CLASS. Knob feet, steel rods, 
bent plywood, and an air of fragility 
are part of the fashionable trend, but 
this seat is, in fact, rigid, with a slight, 
agreeable resilience. Maker: Andrew 
A. Pegram Ltd. Designer: Nigel 
Walters. 


5. SECOND CLASS. This design was much 
admired by everyone for its beautiful 
shaping of each piece of timber. A small 
mistake in the profile of the seat pre- 
vented a first-class award. Maker: 
Harris & Sheldon Ltd. Designer: J. 
N. Barrett. 


6. SECOND CLASS. The basic shape and 
construction were much admired, but 
the textile used in the fibre-glass lamin- 
ate was considered inappropriate out 
of doors. Maker: F. Lewis and Sons. 
Designer: Gordon Burley. 


judges did not insist upon such a high standard of robustness. 

The entries using cast iron were disappointing. This traditional 
material has so much merit for the job that the judges hoped to see 
it interpreted in modern terms. The use of concrete supports 
did not suggest a good solution: concrete is essentially material 
for a slab; it looks wrong and fails under wear and weather if it is 
shaped in the manner of timber or iron. 

With these reservations, the judges welcomed the variety and 
liveliness of many of the designs. If they seemed to be rather 
severe upon some of the experimental ones, it was because awards 
in the first class implied a recommendation to users to buy them. 
Second-class awards carried the same recommendation, subject 
to certain improvements that ‘iave been suggested to the manu- 




































































OTHER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AND DESIGNERS 


WHO RECEIVED AWARDS: 


First class awards 











E. ATKINS LTD. Designers: Ward and 
Austin Awards for 2. chairs 
GOLMET LTD. Designer: A. Golten 
HOLTON BUILDERS LTD. Designer: R 
L. Broadbent (Awards for 2 seats, 
1 chair). F. LEWIS AND SONS. Designer 
John D. Vale. MODERN INDUSTRIES 
LONDON) LTD. Designer: Peter A 
Danning. PEL LTD. Designer: A. M 
Rankin. WILLIAM WOOD AND SON LTD 
Designer: Dennis Young 


Second class awards 


I. E. BLISS LTD. Designer: I. E. Bliss 
ARTHUR BURROWES (HATHERN) LTD 
Designer: W. J. Finerty. CONRAN 
FURNITURE. Designer: Terence Con- 

ran (Awards for 2 chairs). DOTTRIDGE 
BROTHERS LTD. Designer Harry 
Rosenthal (Awards for 1 bench and 

2 chairs). HARRIS AND SHELDON LTD 
Designer: J. B. Lambert (Award for 

I seat); J. N. Barrett (Award for 1 
seat). HEAL AND SON LTD. Designer 

J. Christopher Heal (Award for 1 
chair). A. J. Milne (Award for 1 
chair). THE HUGHES BOLCKOW SHIP- ' 
BREAKING CO LTD. Designers: J. Bruce 

and G. B. Henderson. F. LEWIS AND ‘ 
SONS. Designer: Gordon Burley 

Awards for 1 bench, 1 chair). R. A. 
LISTER AND CO LTD. MACKENZIE AND 
MONCUR LTD. Designer: I. Mackenzie. 
MONK AND MARSH. Designer: E. D. 
Marsh (awards for 2 _ benches 
PAPWORTH INDUSTRIES. Designer: A. 
Gibbs. pet tTp. Designer: R. A. 
Woodhouse. SPUN CONCRETE LTD. 
Designer: D. R. Dee. WALKER- 
SYMONDSON LTD. Designer: Gordon 
Symondson. WILLIAM WOOD AND 
SON LTD. Designer: Dennis Young 
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Contrasting foreign glass 











Dorts 
erial Venini, Italy Paolo Venini, now recognised as one of the leading 
aS European designers and craftsmen in glass, held an exhibition of his 
work recently at Liberty and Co Ltd, London. These designs from 
and Murano, near Venice, are now available in this country for the first 
ather time since the war. All the pieces are hand-made and no moulds are 
vards used. The design in 1 is based on a prefabrication of twisted and 
hem. coloured glass rods fused together with molten glass and, as a bundle, 
bject blown to the required shapes. In2, the free-shape of glass in two contrasting 
— colours is forged with hand tools. The shape in 3, which is basically 
decorative, shows a radically different treatment of the metal that is 
or not characteristic of Venetian work but can be associated with Stromberg 
f th . 
a the of Sweden or Steuben of the United States. 
or so 
‘port. ° ® . : oi 
P Notsjo, Finland At Heal and Sons Lid glass from the Notsjo 
TUR- Glassworks, Finland, was recently introduced into this country for the 
> > o ° 
NERS first time. Here again the work is carried out entirely by hand and, like 
RDS: English crystal, it contains some lead. The characteristic style of Notsjo 
glass is attributed to the late Gunnel Nyman, who designed much of the 
work on show. The present director of design is Kaj Franck, who is also 
Is y 
ard and associated with the Arabia pottery works at Helsinki. The variety of 
chairs shapes in 4 shows how the designs rely chiefly on the sluggish flowing o 
Golten ! a 88 8 
aE ei the metal as it hangs from the blow-iron. The designs closely resemble 
r aie Bes 4 gs 4 
2 seats, —— some of the better-known pieces from Orrefors. The vase, is an 
lesigner I ‘ 
esigne ° 
cnmaeel example of ‘cased glass’ where a gathering of coloured metal has been 
— - enclosed by another which is clear before the final shape is achieved. 
set he This piece, which recalls Venini’s work, was not on show at Heal’s. 
Both exhibitions were arranged by Finmar Ltd, the importers. 
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Tendencies in street lighting 


A paper on the ‘Present and Possible Future 
Tendencies in Street Lighting Installa- 
tions’ was given in Perth recently by F. N. 
Rush of The Edison Swan Electrical Co 
Ltd to The Scottish Association of Public 
Lighting Engineers. Describing some 
recent developments, Mr Rush stressed the 
growing consciousness of the design of 
street furniture, which had found expression 
in the work of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
missions and later of the CoID. But it was 
in the new towns that future tendencies in 
street lighting could best be seen. The 
method of designing lanterns and lighting 
columns separately was not always satis- 
factory, but there was one case in a new 
town where a type of column had been 
chosen as particularly suitable to the 
surroundings and manufacturers had then 
been asked to suggest designs for lanterns 
that would most satisfactorily combine 
with it. In conclusion Mr Rush pointed 
out that today it was more important than 
ever before for the technician and the 
appearance designer to combine for the 
ultimate benefit of the community. 


Colour in schools 


Number nine in the series of Building 
Bulletins published recently by HMSO 


deals with ‘Colour in School Buildings’. 
It costs 4s. The Bulletin stresses the need to 
select colours methodically and discusses 
the factors that should govern their selec- 
tion for buildings intended primarily for 
children. 

The designer, it adds, will be assisted in 
his task if he can identify and describe 
accurately the colours he wishes to use and 
if he can obtain supplies of materials 
quickly and economically to match his 
choice. 
standard colours is essential, but existing 
ranges have proved unsuitable. The Bulletin 
introduces a new range of 47 colours. 


The adoption of a suitable range of 


Scholarships 
in industrial design 


According to THE MONTREAL DAILY STAR, the 
National Industrial Design Committee in 
Ottawa has announced it will again award 
$1,500-a-year scholarships to two Canadian 
university or design-school graduates this 
month. The scholarships, tenable for two 
years, will enable the winners to study at 
design schools either in the United States 
or Britain, on the understanding they return 
to Canada to take up work in Canadian 
industry. 


Pressed pottery from USA 





This pottery cup is one of a series designed and 
made by Glidden Parker of Douglas, Arizona. 
It is of light brown stoneware with an oyster- 
white glaze. The unusual shape is a result 
of designing specifically for the hydraulic 
pressing process, each article being pressed 
out in one piece. 


RCA exhibition 


The annual exhibition of work produced by 
the design departments of the Royal College 
of Art will be held this year at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum from July 10 until 
August 9. The exhibition will take a slightly 
different form from those of previous years 
and is being planned to show the contribu- 
tion which the College has made to industry 
largely since its reorganisation in 1948. Many 
of the designs to be shown will be by ex- 
students who are now working with various 
industrial organisations. A feature will be the 
brocade which was specially designed by 
R. Y. Goodden for the Coronation cere- 
mony in Westminster Abbey. The exhibi- 
tion is being designed by students of the 
Interior Design Department. 
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HM Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother talk- 
ing to Gordon Russell, 
the Director of the CoID, 
on the Coronation Sou- 
venirs’ stand at Olympia 
during the BIF. 


GREETINGS TO CUM REAOERS ON TE OCCASION OF tue 


COMOWATION OF WER MAJESTY QUEER CurzaseTH [7 





The Coronation Greetings telegram de 
signed by Lynton Lamb for the GPO. 


Official Souvenirs 


The two official Coronation Souveni 
programmes illustrated below were de- 
signed and printed 16 years apart. I} 
anything, the current version of the cover 
has lost some of the vigour in the drawing 
of the Royal Arms and the addition of 





“ THE CORONATION # 

) OF THEIR MAJESTIES 

KING GEORGE VI 
ic) & QUEEN ELIZABETH 





embossing is neither noticeable nor worth 


while. Surely, this piece of printing, 
approved and commissioned by King 
George’s Fubilee Trust, could have ex- 
pressed the contemporary style, instead of 
being a very weak echo of the past. 

The title and text pages closely follow 
the format of the 1937 programme. This 
time Eric Fraser and his son have given 
the ‘carpet-like’ title page a slightly more 
precise appearance, but their map of the 
route is very similar to that of Macdonald 
Gill in 1937. The Frasers have had some 
difficulty in fitting typeset lettering on the 
map by comparison with the finely drawn 
lettering of the past. From the half-tone 
reproductions, it is hard to believe that 
the standard of portrait photography has 
improved over the years. In fact, the re- 
productions are related to souvenir stand- 
ards, perhaps acceptable in 1937, and 
should never have been reproduced several 
million times today. 
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tubberised webbing for 
ipholstery 


new material for upholstery to replace 
xrings has been recently introduced into 
nis country from Italy. It is made by the 
rm of Pirelli Societa Der Azioni and is 
istributed in this country by Progress 
“Mercantile Co Ltd. The material consists 

two layers of rubberised fabric cut at 
5 degrees to the direction of the weave. 
*reliminary reports suggest that it has 





some qualities which are superior to springs 
since it has the resilience and elasticity of 
rubber but at the same time cannot stretch 
beyond the limit determined by the fabric. 
A full report on the material by Dennis 
Young will be published in the June issue of 
RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS, the journal of the 
British Rubber Development Board. 

The illustration, above, shows part of 
a box divan, designed by P.B. Varkala and 
produced by Procanta Manufacturing Co 
Ltd, in which the material has been used 
for the first time in this country. 


Belgian gallery of design 


Industrial design and craft products, chosen 
on a selective basis, will be displayed in 
both general and specialised exhibitions at 
the ‘Form’ gallery to be opened shortly at 
40 Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels. 
‘Form’ is a co-operative society founded 
under the auspices of the Belgian design 
organisation, ‘Formes Nouvelles’. 


Art and the poster 


The recent correspondence in THE MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN On poster art was brought 
into sharp perspective at a DIA luncheon 
meeting held at Burlington House on May 5. 
Speaking on the ‘Decline of the Poster’ 
Stephen Bone complained of the degrading 
standards of design displayed in the 
majority of posters today. Compared 
with the designs of Toulouse Lautrec or 
McKnight Kauffer there are few modern 
posters, he thought, which could be des- 
cribed as works of art. Replying to the 
address, Abram Games insisted that 


posters were never intended to be works of 


art. The poster designer is primarily a 
skilled technician who has to satisfy his 
client. He agreed that the design standard 
pr many posters is deplorable and thought 
the fault lay in the type of training which 
young designers receive at art schools. 

The discussion which followed was en- 
thusiastic and at times heated. One speaker 
said that the only criterion of a good poster 
is whether or not it sells the product. He 
also claimed to have ‘indisputable’ evidence 
that ‘bad’ designs are invariably the most 
successful as far as pulling power is con- 
cerned. This statement was challenged by 
F. H. K. Henrion who said that there is no 
evidence to support it. 
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New designs and costs 


sIR: The article on ‘Design for the American 
Market’ by Claud Bunyard in conjunction 
with your article on the BF M Exhibition 
DESIGN April pages 22-8 and 32-3) is 
extremely interesting for one who has an 
intimate knowledge of both sides of the 
‘herring pond’. 

It may be depressing, however, for your 
correspondent to find that “‘manufacturers 
who have been known for their leadership 
in contemporary design are now showing 
few new pieces’’. It is quite obvious from 
these remarks that he has little understand- 
ing of the manufacturing problem that any 
factory has to overcome in producing a 
constant stream of new pieces. Such a policy 
would mean that all pieces would be expen- 
sive and would, therefore, be produced in 
such small quantities that their marketing 
would not be worth while. 

The manufacturer always has to choose 
between the number of pieces he can pro- 


duce efficiently at a low cost and the number 
of pieces which his designer will suggest to 
him. Finally, it is not always good business 
policy to show your competitors your 
latest designs. Many of these, of course, 
may be so far advanced as to be quite 
unacceptable to the retailer or to the public 
and they must, therefore, be kept for that 
esoteric circle whose design consciousness 
and appreciation is most developed. 

LESLIE JULIUS 

Manager 

S. Hille & Co Ltd 

134a St Albans Road 

Watford 


Charing Cross exhibition 


sir: The DIA Exhibition (DEsIGN April 
pages 8-11) was a good idea, but there 
seems to have been some mental confusion 
in the way it was carried out. It was, never- 
theless, an interesting experiment and 
somehow characteristic of the dear old 
DIA. Commercially its lesson was negative 
and I cannot think that any serious manu- 
facturer or dealer would base his policy on 
the voting. 

I question the term ‘best selling designs’ 
as applied to the articles in the one room. 
‘Best selling’ where, and to whom ? All the 
modern’ designs were presumably avail- 
able within ten minutes of the place where 
the votes were recorded. If the modern 
designs were really preferred, would not 
the sales reflect the voting ? Perhaps there is 





Thorncliffe experiment 


A permanent but changing exhibition has 
been opened at the Thorncliffe, Sheffield, 
works of the great chemical, iron founding 
and engineering firm, Newton Chambers 
& Co Ltd. Its admirable purpose is to 
explain to the Thorncliffe employees the 
history, organisation, products and indus- 
trial relations of the Company, so that the 
humblest trainee may easily understand the 
character of the skilled and hard working 
community in which he finds himself. The 
exhibition, see below, is a logical and intelli- 
gent extension of the Thorncliffe experiment 
in training for industry. 

Its presentation, fresh alike in colour and 
detail, marks too the expanding influence 
of the contemporary designer; a few years 
ago such a display might have been dis- 
missed in Sheffield as ‘flimsy London stuff’; 
indeed the words were used in 1948 of a 
similar display of Sheffield prowess in the 
Cutlers’ Hall. 








THORNCLIFFE NEWS 


The present exhibition, designed by 
Vilem Rotter, has been staged at the insti- 
gation of Sir Harold West, Managing 
Director of Newton Chambers, whose 
interest in design and colour is seen in the 
attractive livery (blues, greys, reds and 
yellows) that is carried through Thorncliffe 
from offices to workshops. Perhaps the next 
step will be a similar co-ordination of type 
faces for notices and lettering. The title head 
of the works magazine, above, might be the 
first to be brought into line. 














a difference between the serious vote cast 
when a purchase is actually made and the 
light-hearted polling at Charing Cross. 

I reject entirely the myth — started in the 
"thirties —- that the buyers are somehow to 
blame because the public does not always 
buy what the DIA thinks it ought to. This 
is an example of what the social-scientists 
call ‘scapegoating’ and calls for an inde- 
pendent examination by someone with no 
axe to grind. 

The comparison was neither ‘fair’ nor 
‘unfair’ and the voting had little to do with 
the ‘contemporary’ idiom or any other 
idiom. The public was asked to examine 
specific articles in two rooms. On the one 
side were some distorted versions of articles 
which aroused the enthusiasm of the good 
DIA-ites in the late *twenties. On the other 
hand were articles, few of which had yet 
been distorted or had gone out of fashion. 
Some, however, seemed already open to 
criticism. As for my own trade, I should 
advise business-people to ask themselves 
whether, in the long run, the public is likely 
to want a lighting appliance or a mobile. 
It is fairly certain that in a few years’ time 
some of the ‘contemporary’ articles will be 
laughed at by many ‘design experts’. 

The most important immediate prob- 
lem, however, does not so much concern 
design as group relations, and the behaviour 
of different artistic coteries endeavouring to 
popularise some new fashion. I believe the 
Birmingham DIA was the first body, in 
this country, to carry out a comparative 
exhibition in 1932. In 1946 and 1947 the 
branch proposed to exhibit some of the 
articles accepted for alongside some rejected 
from the ‘Britain Can Make It’ exhibition. 
At that time, the most influential DIA 
members wished to obtain support for the 
Association from the CoI D. The Birming- 
ham heretics were, therefore, advised not to 
go any further with “this contentious pro- 
ject’, except on a small scale and without 
opening it to the public. “‘It might be inter- 
preted as a sign of hostility. . . .”’ ““Dissen- 
sion might weaken our policy. ...” “It 
would stir up a hornet’s nest” . and so 
forth. One cannot help wondering why, if 
the Charing Cross comparison is actually 
‘fair’, the one suggested in 1946 should 
have been suspect. 

Let me hasten to add — lest once more I 
be arraigned as a deviationist before the 
National Council of the DIA — that I put 
forward these views in a private capacity, 
and not as Chairman of the Birmingham 
DIA 

R. D. BEST 

Chairman 

Best & Lloyd Limited 
Handsworth 
Birmingham 21 


Vulgar souvenirs 


sir: It has become popular, even fashion- 
able, of late to be amused by Victorian art 
and decoration. This attitude has found ex- 
pression recently in connection with the 
design of souvenirs. Some designers and 
others want lusty, amusing, full blooded, 
vulgar and silly souvenirs like the ones in the 
good old days. Surely if we sit down de- 
liberately to design an ‘amusingly vulgar’ 
souvenir we shall produce nothing more 
than a self-conscious design. This does not 
mean that souvenirs should not be ingenious, 
amusing, colourful, lusty, even useless. But 
we should not deplore what might be termed 
a restrained design because it is mot vulgar. 

ALFRED NEWTON 

Hampstead, NW3 
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Penrose Annual 1953, edited by 
Fishenden, Lund Humphries, 30s 


R. B. 


The reappearance of The Penrose Annual 
each year gives me the same feelings of 
joyous expectation that a ‘Bumper Annual’ 
used to do when I was a boy. This year’s 
volume has all the ‘Bumper’ qualities. It is a 
great heavy book with a shiny cover, a 
quantity of illustrations, coloured and 
otherwise, and enough text matter to keep 
one occupied for many evenings. Penrose is 
no longer a kind of ‘Printer’s International 
Exchange’, with nothing but expert and 
tasteless examples of the printer’s art to 
recommend it. In the text there is much 
sense on matters of typography and graphic 
design, and the technical articles are excel- 
lent. Amongst the more notable articles, 
Philip James, Director of Art at the Arts 
Council, draws attention to a little publicised 
side of the Council’s activities, the jobbing 
printing that it commissions. Robert Harling 
writes on the new LINOTYPE typeface 
‘Pilgrim’ and pays due homage to the mem- 
ory of Eric Gill. Jan van Krimpen’s article on 
‘The House of Enschedé’ describes the his- 
tory of the most eminent Dutch printing 
establishment, which is still housed in an 
enchanting eighteenth-century building in 
Haarlem. 

Brooke Crutchley, the Printer to the 
Cambridge University Press, writes with 
insight on ‘Typography and Authorship’, 
and suggests “‘that atypographer should be 
such a master of the basic elements of typo- 
graphy and have such a complete under- 
standing of the potentialities of typefaces, 
that he can advise an author on the form of 
his manuscript and, in cases of obscurity, 
even re-draft the copy’’. Here indeed is the 
literary approach that is so lacking in much 


contemporary typography and_ graphic 
design. 
Lady Ashton writes entertainingly on 


‘The Growth of Fashion Design’; Hans 
Schmoller on paper-backs and reprints; 
Christopher Sandford on The Golden 
Cockerel Press; and the Principal of the 
LCC Central School of Arts and Crafts 
on graphic design in that establishment. 

Amongst the pictures are some charming 

Kynoch Press diary decorations by Eliza- 
beth Skelton (here mis-spelt Skilton) and 
Doreen Roberts and two remarkable pieces 
of 4- and 3-colour photogravures of ‘Mary 
Queen of Scots’ by Harrisons and ‘Orchids’ 
by J. Arthur Dixon Ltd. The advertising 
section as a whole is unimaginative and the 
blockmaker’s predilection for nudes, either 
coloured or monochromatic, is once again 
gratified. JOHN LEWIS 


Metalworking: Machine Tools, Report of 
the British Productivity Council, January 
1953, 35 6d 

It was once said about bicycle manufac- 
turers that each had his own designs for 
components so that no part could be used 
on another machine. The British Produc- 
tivity Team on Metalworking Machine 
Tools recalls this accusation against the old 
bicycle industry to point the moral for 
machine tools where, it says, the application 
of a ruthless simplification, standardisation 


and specialisation programme could be of 


tremendous benefit to the industry and to 
the nation. 
The failure to apply the science of ‘design 


for production’ is held by the team to be a 
principal reason why productivity in the 
American machine tools industry is higher 
than in Britain. The major concern of 
American designers is to secure maximum 
accessibility both for construction and 
maintenance; a consideration which takes 
priority over appearance design. With 
machine parts, too, the American practice 
of simplification is commended as having 
brought about a cost reduction by design to 
a greater degree than in this country, and 
the report emphasises how important is the 
gain in ease of production by good design 
technique, in that it “‘can be obtained with- 
out any increase in the cost of design, with- 
out the provision of extra apparatus... and 
without the use of extra labour’’. 

Though the superficial finish of British 
machine tools is generally better, instability 
of design hasprevented the development in 
Britain of low-cost volume production tech- 
niques; “design, and the control of the 
designing function’’, states the Report, is 
the “‘most important matter determining 
the cost of machine tools and the produc- 
tivity of the industry”’. A.S. 





Designers in this issue 


Lady Ashton, nee (36). J. N. —— (32). 
I. E. Bliss (32). ). Bowman Eliza- 
beth Frances Becca (13). H. eae Boyce, 
ATD, ARBSA (10, 17). R. L. Broadbent (32). 
A. Brown (22). John Bruce, MIBE (15, 32 5 
Gordon Burley, LSIA (32). J. B. Carr ( 
Terence Conran (32). W. B. Curry (23). 
Peter Danning (32). es Day, ARCA, 
FSIA (36). D. K. Dee (32). P. I. Fellows (8). 
W. J. Finerty (32). Eric * ad FSIA (DRU 
(15). Hugh Pearson Gee (14). A. Gibbs (32). 
Paul Gladhan (11). R. Y. Goodden, Rp1, 
ARIBA, AA Dipl, FSIA (34). A. Golten (32). 
Milner Gray, RDI, FSIA (Royal Arms design 
on cover, 9, II, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 35). 
Stephen Grzywnowicz (15). Paul Guest (12, 
17). J. H. Gunn(11). Professor Richard Guy- 
att (12). David Hammond (27). Peter Hatch, 
MSIA (Art Editor). Robert Harling (35). 
J. Christopher Heal, MSIA (32). G. B. 
Henderson (32). F K. Henrion, FSIA 
(cover, 35). Agnete Hoy (12). J. Hunt (15). 
T. Jones (26, 27, 28). H. Kay (14). George 
J. Kiashek (9, 18). G. Kornhauser (19). 
Joseph Kuna (14). J. B. Lambert (32). J. S. 
Lambert, MI Struct E (30). John Lewis, MSIA 
(35). L. Lewis (13, 22). Walter Lines (14). 
Tom Lupton, MA, AA Dip] (30). John Luxton, 
ARCA (13). Mackenzie, BSc (32). L. 
Marks (9). E. D. Marsh (32). E. Meister (9). 
Derrick Mills (15). A. J. Milne, MsIA (32). 
M. Moldau (15). A. G. Moore, M iG _ 
(14, 17). John Morton, ARIBA, AA Dipl (3 
O’Brien (11). . Paget, hy 
16). * Glidden Parker (35). Tristan Pinches 
(14). R. Polan (14). William R. Potter (11). 
A. M. Rankin (32). Harry Rosenthal, pip] 
Ing Arch, NRD, MSIA (32). Vilem Rotter, 
MSIA (35). W. Ruscoe, NRD (21). A. Schick 
(9, I1). B. Simmonds, ARCA, NRD (13). 
Llizaberh “Skelton, ARCA (36). David Smith 
(12, 17). E. Dudley Smith, Mc, TD (21). 
Irene Stevens, ARCA (29). Gordon Symond- 
son, MSIA (30). James Taylor, ARCA (10). 
Christopher Toon (30). A. G. Trill (17). 
Henry Tydor, ARCA (15). John D. Vale (32). 
P. B. Varkala (34). Nigel Walters, MsIA (32). 


Neville Ward, BArch, ARIBA, FSIA (10). 
Laurence Whistler (11). W. J. Wilson, MsIA 
(13, 25, 28). Raymond Woodhouse (32). 
James Yates (21). Dennis Young, ARCA, 
MSIA (32, 35). 

Designers’ addresses may be obtained 


from the EDITOR. 





Design 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 25s a year, post free, 
from the Circulation Manager, DESIGN, or 
2s a copy from newsagents or booksellers. 
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Above, Geon PVC _ compound 
granules in preheating tray. Left, 
the heated granules spread ready for 
pressing. Below, trimming flash from 
the prepared record. 


-GEON PVC MAKES HISTORY! 


«=. BBC RECORDINGS IN GEON PVC CARRY THE 
oy CORONATION STORY TO THE WORLD 


The Coronation ceremony and commentaries, recorded by the BBC Transcription 

J. S. Service and transferred to 16” records made with Geon PVC, were flown to all parts 

(14). of the world within a few hours of the ceremony. 

ig Photographs by courtesy of The Transcription Manufacturing and Recording Company 

r (9). Limited, in whose works they were taken, showing Coronation records 

st PI being made. 

MS Geon PVC plastics raw materials are produced as fine white 

aches powders or milk-like fluids. These are processed into . 

“Dipl secondary forms—plastic sheeting, leathercloths, coated 

otter, fabrics, etc.—employed for many purposes by industry 
13). and in the home. Or, used direct, Geon PVC makes 

products as varied as coalmine conveyor belting, 

1ond- electric wiring and long-playing gramophone records, 

17). to mention only a few. Please write for Booklet No. 9 

ay for more information about Geon PVC plastics. 
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BRITISH GEON LIMITED 





free, 
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lers. Sales & Technical Service : 21 St. James’s Square - London S‘W:1 Tel: Whitehall 9561 
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exclusively engaged 

in producing high quality 
publicity material 

by all processes. 

A brochure, showcard, 
three-dimensional display 
or sixteen-sheet poster 
can be designed 

and produced complete. 


DESIGN 
PRINT 
DISPLAY 


Wa i ke rs (Showcards) Ltd. 


May we assist you ? 





FARADAY ST., MANCHESTER 1. Tel. : CENTRAL 4965 





a sign that 
the pack 
has been 


planned 
and 
produced 
in the best 


traditions P lanned 
eee Packaging 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


WILLIAM W. CLELAND LTD. 
PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: Holborn 252! 


AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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Office Furniture * Floor Coverings *« Curtains * Decorating « 
CATESBYS LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W.1 TELEPHONE: MUSeum 7777 


Satisfied 
with your 
Decorators? 


It is not always easy to 
translate rlans for furnishing 
and decorating schemes 
into the real thing —and 
satisfy everyone concerned. 
It is a skilled job, a job 
for people who make it 
their one and only job. 


t 
\ Peter Catesby and his team 


concentrate on this work. 
They can and do create a 
single chair or a suite 
of complete office rooms, 
or a foyer from the carpet 
on the floor to the wash on 
the ceiling. They 
are getting a pretty 
good reputation—so 
people have been kind 
enough to tell them. 


Why not try them ? 


Catesbys 
contracts 


Fittings 
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Thinking of redesigning your product ? 





design and make metal cases 

and cabinets. 

It will cost no more, probably less, 

to have your cases designed and made 


by specialists. 





to Designed to work more efficiently 
Shing and look more attractive. 

mes Designed to sell. 

and 

ed. 

job 


it cases designed and made by 
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CLASSIFIED 
advertisements 


Rates: 6d per word (minimum, 10s). Box number, 1s extra 





RECORD OF DESIGNERS 

MANUFACTURERS requiring the services of designers, whether 
for staff positions or in a consultant capacity, are in- 
vited to apply to the Record of Designers, CoID, for a 
short list of designers suitable to their particular purposes, 
which should be explained in some detail. This service is gratis 
and incurs no obligation. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF ART AND CRAFTS 
Principal: M. W. Hawes, ARCA, NRD 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Head of the 
Furniture and Allied Trades Department (MAN) to begin 
duty January 1, 1954, Salary Burnham (1951) Further 
Education Scale - Grade II £1040 x 25 - £1190. 

Applicants should hold high qualifications and must have 
had considerable teaching and organising experience. 
Experience in the Furniture Trade is most desirable and a 
thorough knowledge of modern trade methods and practice 
is essential. 

Further particulars of the post and application forms 
from the Principal, College of Art and Crafts, Margaret 
Street, Birmingham 3, on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. Applications to be returned within 14 
days after the appearance of this advertisement. 

E. L. RUSSELL, 
Chief Education Officer 
* x *x 
NEWPORT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE NEWPORT TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Principal: F. W. R. Harrison, J.P., B.SC. (Eng.), M.I.Mech.E., 
M.1.Mar.E. 
Required September 1953, or as soon as possible there- 
after, Lecturer, salary scale £940 — £1,040 per annum, in the 
School of Art, Newport Technical College. An Illustrator- 
designer, experienced in Practical Lithography and Auto- 
graphic printing processes, is required with ability to 
co-ordinate the design courses for students taking the 
Ministry of Education Intermediate and National Diploma 
in Design Examinations. 

Forms of application and further particulars from Chief 
Education Officer, Civic Centre, Newport, Mon, to be 
returned within 14 days of this advertisement. 





COMMISSIONS WANTED 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
DRAWINGS DETAILED 


H. A. NIEBOER, AMIMechE, MSAMechE, 11 Lancaster Close, 
St Petersburgh Place, London w2. BAy 5238. 





DISPLAY SERVICES 


EXHIBITION SHOWCASES AND DISPLAYS made to custom- 
ers’ own designs and specifications. Architects’ and 
designers’ furniture prototypes made up. Lauder Displays, 
131 Lordship Lane, sE22 (Forest Hill 4301). 
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DISPLAY SERVICES (continued) 


NEW DESIGNS SERVICE (regd.), designers and contractors 
specialising in attractive modern shopfronts and interiors, 
exhibition stands, and special furniture. Studios, 50 George 
Street, Croydon. Telephone CRo 5845. 





FRAMING 


PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. Special design and 
finishes made to order. Mounts cut in a fine range of 
new colours. The Rowley Gallery, 87 Campden Street, 
off Kensington Church Street, W8. PARK 4349. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS are invited to write for quotations 
when requiring any type of furniture making to their own 
designs. Leslie T. Kitching, 71 Wetherby Road, Harrogate. 


* * * 


IDEAS WANTED 


Canadian Manufacturer desires ideas, 
designs or inventions in wood, metal 
or plastic on a cash or royaity basis. 
Box number 40 
DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, London sw1 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


STEREOSCOPIC COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
using the ROYE-VALA process 
your ‘SHOWROOM in a BRIEFCASE’ by 
NATURAL VISION STUDIOS 


GROVE PLACE, LONDON W3 ACORN 2563 





PROTOTYPES AND MODEL MAKING 


RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome inquiries for ex- 
perimental, engineering, architectural and ship models; 
production and development in rubber and plastics; clay 
modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; carving 
and architectural lettering in wood and stone; commercial 
lettering and silk screen printing; rubber and plastic proto- 
types, animated displays, industrial and trick photography; 
designs and drawings; prototypes and mock-ups; film 
special effects and models and long-life set dressings; small 
production runs in rubber, plastics and white metal; amuse- 
ment slot machines; theatrical properties, masks and cos- 
tume trimmings; window displays. 199 Harrow Road, 
Paddington w2 (CUNningham 9716). 





Gunga Din Products 
for Quality, Artistic Design, Right Price 
Reproduction Brassware, Plaques, Gongs, eic. 


Chromeware, Woodware 


Manufacturer: 
MOORGATE (BIRMINGHAM) LIMITED 
84-5 Ryland Road, Birmingham 15. Tel. Calthorpe 2891 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue 
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CAN-OPENERS 


A light engineering firm in the north of 
England had difficulty in obtaining the type 
of steel they required for the manufacture of 
can-opener blades. An alternative grade of 
steel was tried which it was hoped would 
prove suitable if heat-treated, but the results 
were not satisfactory. The firm consulted 
I1.C.1. General Chemicals Division, who 
maintain a heat treatment section at Oldbury 
as part of their service to the en- 

gineering industry. Sample blades 

sent to Oldbury for examination 


were first tested for surface hard- 


ness and their internal structure 


was then examined under a microscope. 
The next step was to heat-treat unhardened 
blades experimentally in a bath containing 
molten sodium cyanide. Four different 
methods of treatment were tried to enable 
the manufacturers to determine the most 
suitable. The blades produced by one of 
these methods proved entirely satisfactory. 
Demonstrated at the firm’s works by an 
I.C.1. technical service man, this 
heat treatment process enabled 
the manufacturer to continue 
production and maintain the 


quality of his products. 
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